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PLAN  OF  WORK 

Publications  to  be  had  free  from  the  University  Exten- 
sion department  give  a brief  history  of  the  movement  and 
detail  the  methods  found  most  successful  in  its  workings. 
The  present  circular  aims  to  outline  briefly  the  work  of  the 
new  department  for  which  the  last  legislature  appropriated 
$10,000.  The  state  fiscal  year  begins  October  i,  but  in 
establishing  a new  department  it  was  esteemed  more  import- 
ant to  utilize  fully  the  experience  of  those  who  had  been 
conducting  similar  work  during  the  past  20  years  than  to 
start  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  As  the  secretary  returned 
late  in  October  from  a second  study  of  the  methods  and 
workings  of  the  extension  system  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, the  department  was  not  formally  organized  till 
November,  1891. 

Use  of  state  appropriation.  There  has  been  serious  misap- 
prehension in  many  quarters  as  to  the  method  of  spending 
the  new  appropriation,  some  supposing  that  on  application 
the  regents  would  send  about  the  state  without  charo^e  uni- 
versity  professors  to  deliver  free  courses  of  lectures.  The 
law  distinctly  provides  that  no  part  of  the  money  shall  be 
so  spent,  it  being  the  intent  of  the  act  that  such  expenses 
shall  be  borne  by  the  localities  benefited.  The  appropria- 
tion is  for  expenses  of  such  administrative  and  other  work 
as  can  be  done  better  and  cheaper  in  the  central  office  at 
the  capitol  for  the  whole  state  than  by  individual  centers. 
Besides  doing  such  administrative  work  for  its  colleofes  and 
academies,  the  state  annually  distributes  $106,000  to  its 
academies  to  buy  books  and  apparatus  and  to  pay  teachers’ 
wages.  For  university  extension,  however,  it  makes  no  such 
provision,  but  only  lends  necessary  books  and  apparatus  to 
communities  needing  such  assistance  in  increasine  educa- 
tional  facilities.  The  extension  department  has  already 
received  some  aid  from  private  sources,  and  invites  gifts 
either  for  immediate  use  or  for  permanent  endowments, 
which  will  enable  it  to  contribute  toward  the  salaries  of 
competent  extension  teachers,  for  which  state  money  can 
not  be  used. 
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Rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  this  money  is  necessary  be- 
cause : 

(a)  The  appropriation  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  averaging  less  than 
one  dollar  to  each  school  district  in  the  state. 

(^)  Permanent  success  of  the  movement  requires  that  con- 
servative and  doubtful  legislators  shall  see  that  every  dollar 
is  needed  and  has  been  expended  wisely  and  economically. 

Subjects  properly  covered  by  extension  courses.  The  word 
“university”  misleads  many  into  thinking  only  of  ordinary 
college  studies.  The  law  intentionally  omits  the  limiting 
words  and  says  only  “ opportunities  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion for  the  people  at  large,  adults  as  well  as  youth.”  It 
includes  therefore  any  subject  which  can  be  included  under 
the  broadest  conception  of  education,  whether  it  is  taught 
usually  in  academy,  college,  university,  professional  or  tech- 
nical school,  or  even  if  it  is  taught  in  no  other  institution. 

Location  of  office.  The  office  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
capitol,  between  the  upper  rooms  of  the  state  library  and  the 
examinations  department,  with  both  of  which  its  work  will 
be  very  intimately  connected. 

The  notes  below  show  what  the  work  of  the  department 
is  and  how  much  the  state  furnishes  free  to  localities  willing 
to  pay  the  teachers’  fees  and  expenses. 

1 Information  bureau.  This  answers,  either  personally  or 
by  correspondence,  questions  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  any 
phase  of  extension  work,  including  not  only  university  ex- 
tension in  its  more  limited  sense,  but  also  courses  of  reading, 
home  study,  examinations  and  credentials,  self  culture,  and 
all  reputable  movements  at  home  and  abroad  for  providing 
larger  facilities  for  higher  education  outside  the  schools. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  at  present  is  in  putting  those 
needincT  such  aids  into  communication  with  the  best  of  the 
many  agencies  which  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  for 
helping  those  who  wish  to  help  themselves,  notably  the 
great  Chautauqua  system  of  guided  reading.  Instead  of 
duplicating  existing  facilities  the  department  prefers  to  have 
every  institution  do  all  it  can  do  well,  and  therefore  gladly 
refers  inquirers  to  the  place  where  they  can  find  the  needed 
help  already  provided. 

2 Extension  library.  This  includes  not  only  books,  pamph- 
lets and  serials  pertaining  to  the  various  phases  of  exten- 
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sion  work,  but  also  syllabuses,  circulars,  programs,  blanks 
and  forms  illustrative  of  methods,  and  everything  else  ob- 
tainable in  print  which  the  most  thorough  student  of  the 
movement  would  find  of  interest.  This  extension  library 
is  to  be  made  as  complete  as  possible,  including  all  lan- 
guages, and  will  be  an  important  attraction  to  those  engaged 
in  extension  work  to  attend  the  annual  extension  confer- 
ences at  the  time  of  University  Convocation.  To  increase 
its  convenience  it  is  minutely  classified  by  subjects  so  that 
any  student  of  extension  methods,  experiments  and  experi- 
ence can  see  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done  and  is 
doing  on  any  of  the  hundreds  of  phases  of  the  move- 
ment. All  syllabuses  both  American  and  foreign  are  also 
brought  together  and  minutely  classified  by  subjects 
treated. 

The  complete  file  of  publications  can  always  be  found  in 
the  building  for  reference,  but  as  most  of  the  extension 
library  is  duplicated  the  second  copies  will  be  available  for 
lending  to  extension  workers  throughout  the  state  who  are 
unable  to  come  to  Albany  to  consult  them.  This  library 
is  for  the  promoters  and  managers  of  the  movement.  For 
students,  provision  is  made  in  traveling  libraries  and  in  loans 
of  books  on  the  special  subject  under  consideration  at  any 
ofiven  time. 

3 Publications.  As  the  extension  movement  is  compara- 
tively so  new,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  full  information 
in  print  for  the  increasing  number  desirous  of  knowing  its 
history,  methods,  advantages  and  limitations.  Besides  ex- 
planatory and  descriptive  circulars  and  other  documents 
which  are  sent  post  free  to  all  applicants,  there  are  kept 
constantly  on  hand  the  best  periodicals,  pamphlets  and 
books  from  the  whole  field  of  extension  literature  to  be  lent 
to  interested  applicants  free  or  sold  at  wholesale  cost. 
Books  lent  are  unmarked  so  that  the  reader  has  the  option 
of  returning  them  postpaid  or  of  retaining  them  and  send 
ing  the  wholesale  price.  Each  book  lent  has  next  the  front 
cover  a slip  lightly  pasted  at  one  end  reading,  “ This  book 
is  charged  at  Albany  to  a responsible  borrower.  It  must 
be  returned  postpaid  within  two  weeks  or  this  slip,  the 
number  on  which  identifies  the  charge,  may  be  torn  out  and 

returned  with cents  to  pay  its  wholesale  cost.  The 

charge  will  then  be  canceled  and  the  book  recorded  as  paid 
for.”  Borrowers  not  known  to  the  office  as  responsible 
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deposit  the  value  of  books  taken,  which  is  refunded  on 
their  return. 

The  cost  of  securing  needed  publications  is  thus  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  department  can  promptly  furnish  the  best 
publications  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  in  a single  pack- 
age, when  otherwise  those  interested  might  be  compelled  to 
write  to  a dozen  different  sources,  and  as  some  of  the  matter 
must  be  imported,  to  wait  several  weeks  for  its  arrival,  be- 
sides suffering  the  annoyance  of  custom  house  routine.  The 
small  price  affixed  to  certain  publications  guards  against  the 
waste  inevitable  if  they  are  given  free  to  all  applicants,  and 
also  guards  against  the  criticism  that  state  money  is  used  to 
print  or  buy  books  to  be  given  away.  Local  committees 
and  others  desiring  to  distribute  documents  in  aid  of  exten- 
sion work  will  be  supplied  at  mere  cost  of  paper  and  press- 
work,  i.  e,  one  cent  for  each  i6  pages  like  this  circular. 

A list  of  the  best  publications  is  supplied  free  and  notes 
under  each  title  indicate  its  character  so  that  inquirers  may 
select  what  they  need  and  order  it  by  simply  giving  the 
number  prefixed  in  the  check  list. 

4 Organizing-.  To  any  locality  wishing  to  establish  ex- 
tension courses,  the  department  undertakes  to  give  expert 
assistance  in  selecting  subjects,  teachers  and  dates,  arrang- 
ing terms  and  perfecting  any  needed  organization  for  doing 
the  work  in  the  way  experience  has  shown  to  be  best.  This 
may  be  done  by  correspondence,  though  it  can  usually  be 
better  done  if  the  organizer  visits  the  center  in  person  so 
that  he  can  study  local  conditions,  become  acquainted  with 
those  in  the  community  interested  in  such  work,  and  per- 
sonally assist  in  the  preliminary  organization.  The  organ- 
izers are  provided  with  all  needed  blanks  and  forms  for  this 
work.  The  department  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  to  any 
place  in  the  state  a suitable  person  to  give  a public  address 
to  stimulate  general  interest,  or  meet  a smaller  number 
chosen  as  a local  committee,  or  render  any  assistance  in  the 
power  of  a competent  specialist.  No  charge  is  made  for 
such  service,  beyond  actual  traveling  expenses.  In  case 
of  the  illness  of  a lecturer  during  the  course,  the  depart- 
ment will  try  to  provide  the  most  satisfactory  substitute 
available. 

Expenses  for  which  provision  must  be  made  by  the 
center  are  the  teacher’s  fee,  traveling  expenses,  and  local 
expenses,  such  as  hall,  heat,  light  and  advertising.  The 
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department  will  supply  any  of  these  lecturers  with  looo- 
mile  tickets,  as  any  parts  of  tickets  left  over  can  be  used 
in  other  places  and  the  center  be  charged  only  for  the 
amount  used  in  its  service.  The  fee  for  the  course  should 
be  provided  for  in  advance  and,  if  intrusted  to  the  depart- 
ment, one-half  should  be  sent  before  the  course  begins  and 
the  remainder  before  the  sixth  lecture.  College  professors 
as  a rule  prefer  to  have  terms  arranged  and  to  receive 
their  compensation  from  the  extension  department  rather 
than  conduct  negotiations  and  collect  fees  in  person. 
As  the  supply  of  competent  teachers  is  far  less  than  the 
demand,  it  is  folly  to  waste  any  of  their  time  and  strength 
on  business  details.  That  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, blank  forms  filled  with  an  explicit  statement 
of  exact  terms  in  writing  are  supplied  both  to  teachers  and 
local  secretaries.  Obviously  it  will  be  pleasanter  and  better 
for  all  parties  to  have  financial  arrangements  made  through 
the  department.  All  this  work  is  done  by  the  office  without 
charge  or  commission,  and  it  will  often  be  able  so  to  arrange 
courses  in  circuits  or  on  succeeding  nights  as  to  reduce 
materially  the  traveling  expenses  or  time  taken,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid.  (See  also  “ Expenses” 
in  circular  ii,  How  to  begui  university  extension.) 

5 Supervising.  As  in  organizing,  the  department  will  on 
request  endeavor  to  send  an  expert  to  inspect  the  workings 
of  centers  and  give  such  practical  suggestions  as  may 
enable  them  to  accomplish  better  work  with  the  time  and 
money  at  their  disposal.  It  constantly  happens,  specially 
in  the  early  years,  that  centers  accomplish  only  half  the 
work  possible,  or  sometimes  are  wholly  abandoned,  when 
one  thoroughly  familiar  with  extension  methods  could  readily 
have  pointed  out  mistakes  and  introduced  new  elements 
which  would  have  insured  high  success. 

Though  extension  teaching  is  a new  and  peculiar  form  of 
education,  its  methods  have  already  been  worked  out  with 
great  care.  Centers,  however,  are  springing  up  in  many 
places  with  very  imperfect  notions  of  what  these  methods 
are,  and  as  a result  are  giving  courses  of  lectures  with  more 
or  less  work  resembling  university  extension  proper,  but  by 
no  means  entitled  to  the  name.  Perhaps  no  work  of  the 
department  will  be  more  important  for  the  first  years  than 
this  advisory  supervision  for  enabling  local  centers  to  utilize 
fully  the  experiments  and  experiences  of  the  remarkable 
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work  carried  on  for  the  past  20  years  by  the  English  uni- 
versities, 

6 Supplies.  Specially  ruled  and  printed  books  and  forms 
for  recording  attendance  at  lectures,  classes  and  clubs,  for 
marks  of  papers  and  examinations,  and  other  needed  records, 
are  furnished  free.  The  department  furnishes  syllabuses 
for  less  than  centers  can  print  them,  as  it  divides  their  cost 
among  the  various  centers  using  the  same  syllabus.  For 
protection  of  the  syllabuses,  it  further  provides,  if  requested, 
manila  pockets  containing  also  note-books  of  uniform  size 
costing  at  wholesale  only  $5  per  100,  so  that  centers  can 
furnish  a manila  pocket  holding  ticket,  syllabus,  and  note- 
book to  each  person  buying  a ticket.  For  centers  preferring, 
the  syllabus  will  be  printed  with  blank  pages  for  notes,  but 
the  separate  note-book  uniform  in  size  is  preferable  and  if 
supplied  with  the  ticket  many  more  students  will  take  notes 
and  profit  more  from  the  course. 

Tickets  for  the  course  can  be  had  at  25  cents  per  100,  and 
blanks  (described  in  circular  ii,  p.  5)  for  securing  members 
and  students,  at  10  cents  per  100. 

Every  center  is  of  course  free  to  get  its  supplies  where  it 
chooses.  The  department  aims  simply  to  save  time  and 
money  by  getting  at  wholesale  supplies  needed  by  many 
centers  and  distributing  them  without  profit  among  centers^ 
askincr  such  service. 

O 

7 Extension  teachers.  Two  lists  are  kept  of  all  available 
lecturers,  and  class  or  correspondence  teachers,  with  notes 
of  education,  academic  degrees,  experience  in  teaching, 
subjects,  length  of  each  course,  months  and  days  when  ser- 
vice is  available,  price,  and  any  other  items  that  would 
help  in  making  a selection.  One  of  these  lists  is  arranged 
alphabetically,  the  other  is  classified  by  subjects.  These 
lists  of  teachers  may  be  consulted  by  all  interested. 

Later  there  will  doubtless  be  a distinct  university  exten- 
sion faculty,  representing  the  most  successful  teachers  avail- 
able for  the  work.  This,  however,  can  not  take  permanent 
form  till  after  a year  or  two’s  experience,  for  some  of  the 
most  eminent  university  professors  maybe  less  successful  in 
this  new  and  peculiar  form  of  teaching,  while  experience  has 
proved  that  some  of  the  very  best  work  will  be  done  by  young 
men  whose  reputation  is  not  yet  made. 

While  the  best  work  is  always  done  by  lecturers  who  also 
conduct  classes  and  correct  weekly  papers,  there  may  be 
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some  desirable  teachers  who  will  give  only  inspirational 
lectures,  leaving  pupils  to  get  their  instruction  chiefly  from 
the  books  recommended  ; others  may  be  more  successful  in 
class  work  than  in  lecturing,  while  still  others  may  accom- 
plish most  by  correspondence,  giving  needed  guidance  to 
their  pupils  by  mail.  The  most  desirable  and  efficient 
teachers,  of  course,  combine  all  these  methods. 

The  state  pays  no  part  of  the  teacher’s  fees  or  travel- 
ing expenses ; but  it  furnishes  teachers  in  regents’  cen- 
ters with  needed  blanks,  circulars  for  distribution,  etc.  and 
lends  books,  apparatus  or  illustrative  material  if  needed. 
While  the  unusual  number  of  competent  professors  and 
specialists  in  our  own  state,  and  economy  in  time  and  travel- 
ing expenses  to  be  gained  by  using  teachers  as  near  home 
as  possible,  will  insure  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
will  be  New  Yorkers,  the  department  makes  no  limitation, 
but  aims  to  recommend  to  each  community  the  best  teacher 
available  for  its  purpose,  regardless  of  his  residence.  Near 
the  borders  of  another  state  it  will  often  be  wiser  to  com- 
bine with  towns  over  the  line  and  perhaps  to  use  their 
teachers. 

8 Examinations.  Examinations  are  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential features  of  the  plan,  because  of  their  great  influence 
in  holding  extension  students  up  to  continuous  and  syste- 
matic work,  and  of  their  necessity  as  a test  in  determining 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  the  success  of  the  study  done. 

A successful  extension  teacher  must  be  able  to  do  two 
things  ; to  hold  the  interest  of  his  audience  ; to  give  them 
such  instruction  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  they  will  have 
a fund  of  valuable  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Interest  is 
readily  tested  by  attendance,  for  people  come  regularly  only 
when  the  teacher  interests  them.  The  second  and  more 
important  part,  the  knowledge  gained,  is  tested  by  means 
of  examinations  conducted  quite  independently  of  the 
teacher. 

When  a course  is  completed,  the  University  will  give  an 
examination  prepared  by  skillful  and  experienced  examiners 
and  covering  only  the  ground  specified  in  the  syllabus,  so 
that  nothing  shall  be  asked  which  should  not  readily  be 
answered  by  any  person  who  has  attended  the  lectures  and 
done  the  class  and  paper  work  satisfactorily.  Extension 
students  thus  have  a test  which  experience  has  proved  much 
more  valuable  than  it  would  be  if  the  teacher  who  had  given 
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the  instruction  also  gave  the  examination.  The  department 
prepares  and  prints  the  papers,  sends  an  examiner  who  con- 
ducts the  test  by  the  most  approved  methods,  revises  and 
grades  all  the  answers,  and  awards  to  those  who  attain  the 
prescribed  standards  suitable  credentials  under  the  seal  of 
the  University.  Any  local  or  other  prizes  offered  for  ex- 
cellence in  the  course  will  also  be  awarded.  The  favorite 
form  of  prize  has  been  a collection  of  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  course  up  to  the  amount  of  the  prize.  Each  of  these 
books  has  inside  its  cover  an  official  book-plate  showing 
that  it  was  awarded  by  the  University  to  the  most  successful 
student  in  a specified  course  and  center.  Many  are  stimu- 
lated to  do  the  class  and  paper  work  and  take  the  examina- 
tion by  the  possible  honor  of  winning  one  of  these  prizes,  and 
some  one  in  almost  every  center  can  be  found  to  give  enough 
to  buy  one,  two  or  three  prizes,  for  the  wholesale  cost  of  suit- 
able books  is  small.  The  result  of  the  examinations  becomes 
a part  of  the  permanent  state  records  in  the  capitol,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  receive  credentials  are  printed  in  the 
next  report  of  the  regents  to  the  legislature.  Those  who 
pass  with  honors  have  the  fact  recorded  on  their  credentials. 
Usually  students’  weekly  papers  are  marked  on  a scale 
of  lo,  the  lo  papers  of  the  course  thus  aggregating  a 
possible  lOO.  The  examination  at  the  end  is  marked  on 
a scale  of  lOo  and  combined  with  the  results  of  the  paper 
work  in  determining  a student’s  proficiency.  This  has  been 
found  a fairer  test  than  to  depend  wholly  on  the  results  of 
a single  examination. 

The  extension  teacher  will  give  permits  to  enter  this  ex- 
amination only  to  such  students  as  have  satisfactorily  done 
the  paper  work  of  the  course.  Others  will  be  admitted 
only  after  written  application  at  least  lo  days  before  the 
examination,  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  exam- 
iner that  they  have  pursued  such  studies  as  would  entitle 
them  to  the  official  test  provided  by  the  state.  The  whole 
plan  has  been  worked  out  with  exceeding  care  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  completely 
organized  system  of  examinations  now  in  operation.  A 
40-page  handbook  fully  explaining  the  system  as  used  in 
the  355  academies  of  the  state  can  be  had  free  on  applica- 
tion. The  same  general  methods  are  used  in  the  law,  medi- 
cal, library  and  other  examinations  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity, so  that  this  academic  handbook  will  make  clear 
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the  general  features  of  university  extension  examinations 
and  the  rules  and  directions  for  credentials.  Special  circu- 
lars will  give  subjects  and  other  details  peculiar  to  exten- 
sion work. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  the  serious  faults  of 
most  extensive  and  fully  organized  systems.  Room  is  left 
for  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  and  if  in  any  subject 
reasonable  cause  can  be  shown  for  usinQf  a different  form  of 
treatment,  an  examination  will  be  given  on  a syllabus  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  the  teacher’s  plan,  provided  that  it 
shall  represent  an  equal  quantity  and  quality  of  work  and 
so  shall  not  lower  the  standard. 

9 Loans.  As  noted  in  2 and  3,  books  are  lent  from  the 
extension  library  as  from  other  departments  of  the  state 
library.  By  a much  larger  system  the  necessary  books, 
apparatus,  lantern  slides  or  other  illustrative  material 
needed  for  the  best  educational  work,  but  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  center  to  buy  for  itself,  are  lent  from  the 
state  extension  department  for  use  during  the  course.  The 
center  must  be  responsible  for  any  injury  beyond  reasonable 
wear  and  must  pay  transportation.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
charge.  Obviously  some  books  and  apparatus  required 
for  a course  in  one  town  may  be  used  a hundred  times  be- 
fore they  are  worn  out,  thus  involving  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  expense  required,  if  each  of  the  hundred  localities  were 
compelled  to  buy  its  own.  In  some  cases  these  loans  will 
include  several  copies  of  the  same  book,  so  that  instructors 
can  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  not  having  their  own  copies 
the  books  most  important  for  them  to  read.  Even  where 
there  is  an  excellent  local  library,  it  can  not  of  course  furnish 
as  many  copies  as  are  needed  by  the  class.  The  loan  system 
of  the  extension  department  is  designed  to  meet  this  need 
in  the  most  economical  way. 

Books  which  many  or  all  of  the  class  need  to  have  at 
hand  during  the  entire  course  can  be  provided  by  a loan 
system  in  the  center  itself.  The  managers  can  buy  any 
needed  books  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  and  should  sup- 
ply students  without  profit,  as  some  who  would  not  buy  a 
book  at  $3  will  buy  it  if  it  can  be  had  for  $2,  and  owning 
the  work  itself  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  course 
and  the  chances  of  permanent  interest.  To  any  student 
unable  to  buy,  a book  should  be  lent  for  the  entire  course 
at  perhaps  one-fifth  of  its  cost,  thus  enabling  practically 
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every  student  to  have  always  at  hand  one  or  two  of  the 
most  necessary  books.  At  the  close  of  the  course  the 
managers  can  send  these  books  to  the  department  for  ex- 
change and  probably  get  nearly  all  they  have  cost,  when 
the  money  paid  for  their  use  is  deducted.  Students  not 
known  to  the  local  secretary  would  of  course  deposit  the 
value  of  the  book,  four-fifths  of  which  would  be  refunded 
on  return  of  the  book  in  good  condition,  reasonable  wear 
excepted. 

10  Traveling  libraries.  For  centers  distant  from  a public 
library,  and  needing  such  assistance,  it  is  arranged  to  send 
small  carefully  selected  libraries  to  be  kept  according  to 
circumstances,  from  a month  to  a year,  so  that  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  sent  shall  have  ample  opportunity 
for  their  satisfactory  use.  Some  responsible  real  estate 
owner  must  guarantee  to  make  good  any  loss  or  injury  be- 
yond reasonable  wear,  and  to  return  the  library  when  called 
for,  freight  prepaid.  Also,  some  competent  person  must 
agree  in  writing  to  act  as  librarian,  to  observe  strictly  the 
rules  sent  with  the  library,  and  to  keep  on  the  blanks  provided 
the  record  of  its  use. 

The  books  will  be  sent  in  suitable  cases  with  complete 
catalogues  and  directions,  and  as  fast  as  practicable  the 
department  will  add  such  aids  and  guides  to  the  most  profit- 
able reading  as  it  is  possible  to  put  in  print.  The  selection 
of  the  books  themselves  will  represent  the  judgment  of  ex- 
perts and  will  be  revised  as  experience  shows  how  to  improve 
at  any  point.  The  cooperation  of  all  interested  is  invited  and 
suggestions  as  to  these  traveling  libraries  will  be  specially 
welcomed. 

11  Circuit  books  and  apparatus  for  use  during  the  course. 
Centers  wishing  more  books  and  apparatus  than  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  department  in  the  form  of  traveling  libraries 
or  loans  may  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  this  extra  material 
by  cooperation  with  other  centers  requiring  the  same  at  a 
different  time.  For  books  or  apparatus  likely  to  be  re- 
quired by  at  least  five  centers  the  department  will  arrange 
a circuit  on  the  same  plan  found  so  valuable,  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  lecturers.  Each  of  five  centers  requiring  the  material 
will  be  charged  one-fifth  its  wholesale  cost  and  each  will  be 
entitled  to  its  use  during  one  full  course.  The  department 
assumes  the  responsibility  and  makes  all  the  arrangements, 
so  that  the  center  has  simply  to  pay  its  fifth  of  the  cost  and 
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return  the  material  to  Albany  or  ship  it  to  the  next  center 
as  directed  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Should  any  books 
be  injured  beyond  reasonable  wear,  the  center  must  pay  for 
damage  and  if  any  are  unreturned  must  pay  the  other  four- 
fifths  of  their  value,  thus  enabling  the  department  to  replace 
them.  Very  often  students  who  borrow  a book  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  will  prefer  at  its  close  to  pay  the 
remaining  four-fifths  of  its  wholesale  cost  and  retain  it 
permanently.  We  wish  to  avoid  even  apparent  rivalry 
with  local  booksellers,  whose  business  ought  to  be  stimu- 
lated as  a result  of  extension  courses,  but  we  find  it  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  movement  to  undertake  this  coopera- 
tive system  of  supply  which  booksellers  would  find  quite 
impracticable. 

12  Exchanges.  Through  the  agency  of  the  department, 
books,  apparatus  or  other  material  which  any  center  may 
have  bought  for  one  course  and  no  longer  needs,  will  if 
practicable  be  exchanged  with  some  other  center  for  an 
equivalent  in  what  it  requires  for  the  next  year’s  work.  The 
value  of  what  is  received  and  sent  will  be  determined  by  an 
appraiser  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  the  work.  The  center  of  course 
pays  for  packing  and  transportation  both  ways. 

13  Regents’  centers.  The  facilities  provided  by  the  de- 
partment are  available  to  all  localities  or  associations  in  the 
state  which  conform  to  the  necessary  rules,  keep  the  records 
of  the  center  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  regents  in 
the  form  prescribed.  As  the  department  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  state,  it  has  no  rivalry  or  competition  with  any  other 
organization.  Its  officers  are  glad  to  find  any  person  or 
association  doing  creditable  work  in  the  interest  of  higher 
education,  and  to  give  any  assistance  in  their  power.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  the  examinations,  loans,  traveling  libraries, 
facilities  for  exchangee,  and  the  ri^ht  to  use  the  name  of  the 
department  in  connection  with  the  center  should  be  given 
only  where  there  is  an  organized  local  center  meeting  at 
least  the  regents’  minimum  requirements.  A register  has 
been  opened  for  such  centers  as  shall  maintain  a course  of 
not  less  than  10  weeks  during  the  academic  year  under  direc- 
tion of  an  accredited  teacher  giving  each  week  not  only  in- 
struction but  also  satisfactory  class  and  paperwork.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  as  a rule  localities  which  think  that  they 
are  unable  to  maintain  a systematic  course  of  study  and  that 
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they  must  begin  with  a few  popular  lectures  without  attemp- 
ing  class  or  paper  work,  usually  find  it  possible  to  establish 
a regular  extension  course,  if  required  to  do  so.  While 
weekly  meetings  are  the  rule,  bi-weekly  meetings  for  20 
weeks,  or  semi-weekly  meetings  for  five  weeks  will  be  accepted 
as  equivalent. 

Regular  regents’  centers  are  recorded  and  numbered  in 
order  of  establishment.  A letter  following  the  number  indi- 
cates extent  of  work  undertaken.  Centers  maintaining  only 
one  course  are  marked  E ; two  courses  D ; three  or  four 
courses  C ; five  to  nine  courses  B ; and  the  largest  and  most 
active  centers  which  maintain  10  or  more  courses  annually 
are  marked  A.  Every  center  which  on  inspection  is  found 
to  maintain  at  least  the  minimum  standard  required  will  re- 
ceive a certificate  that  it  is  officially  registered  as  Regents’ 

center  no This  entitles  it  to  use  that  name,  or  if 

preferred,  the  fuller  form,  “ University  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  University  Extension  department.  Center  no ” 

The  public  will  recognize  that  any  center  using  this  official 
name  is  maintaining  a standard  of  teaching  and  work  which 
has  been  formally  approved  by  the  extension  department 
of  the  University  of  the  state. 

All  are  urged  to  try  if  possible  to  reach  at  least  the  mini- 
mum standard  required  for  a regents’  center,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  center  maintaining  instruction  worthy 
of  registration  should  secure  it.  The  department,  however, 
interprets  its  duties  broadly  and  will  gladly  be  of  any  prac- 
ticable service  to  organized  effort  outside  regents’  cen- 
ters, assisting  so  far  as  in  its  power  all  efforts  toward  credit- 
able work  in  extending  educational  opportunities  more 
widely  to  the  people. 

14  Registry.  Beside  regular  centers,  the  department  will 
register  each  club,  society,  or  other  organization  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  extension  work  in  its  broadest  sense.  This 
will  include  lecture  courses  which  lack  the  necessary  ele- 
ments for  registry  as  university  extension  courses,  but  which 
the  department  wishes  to  know  about  and  to  encourage.  It 
is  hoped  that  year  by  year  these  smaller  organized  move- 
ments can  be  fostered  and  made  larger  and  stronger  till  they 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  regular  regents’  centers. 

The  department  asks  every  literary,  scientific,  historical, 
art,  or  other  club,  society  or  association  engaged  in  work 
allied  to  university  extension,  to  send  for  the  department 
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files  any  programs,  circulars,  or  other  publications  illustrating 
its  work,  and  to  report  its  address,  number  of  members,  an- 
nual fees,  number  of  meetings  held  yearly,  average  attend- 
ance, subjects  of  study,  and  methods  pursued,  e.  g.  whether 
there  are  addresses,  papers,  readings,  discussions  with  lead- 
ers, conversation,  class  instruction,  etc. 

A similar  record  of  lecture  courses  maintained  in  the  state 
is  kept  and  we  ask  a report  of  the  number  of  lectures,  each 
speaker’s  name  and  subject,  price  of  tickets  and  average 
attendance. 

Blanks  for  these  reports  will  be  sent  free  to  any  secretary 
or  officer  whose  address  is  received. 

For  definite  suofSfestions  about  details  see  circular  ii  How 

00^ 

to  begin  ^iniversity  extension,  to  be  had  free  on  applica- 
tion to  University  Extension  department.  Regents’  ofiice, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  explanations  of  what  university  extension  really  is 
see  the  circular  on  the  Seve7i  elements  of  7miversity  exte7isio7i 
proper ; viz.  lecture,  syllabus,  class,  paper-work,  guided  read- 
ing, students’  clubs  and  examinations. 


CENTER  LIBRARIES 

Every  successful  center  should  remember  that  a good  public  library  is 
the  very  corner  stone  of  university  extension.  If  the  town  has  one,  the 
center  should  heartily  support  it  and  help  build  it  up;  but  if,  as  so  often 
happens,  there  is  no  public  library,  the  center  should  early  appoint  a 
standing  library  committee  of  the  very  best  members  who  will  in  season 
and  out  of  season  work  to  supply  the  want.  The  department  will  lend 
traveling  libraries  on  the  subject  of  the  course,  and  the  state  library  will 
lend  general  traveling  libraries.  This,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a per- 
manent method  of  supplying  reading,  but  as  an  aid  to  starting  and  main- 
taining a necessary  local  library.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  a 
community  will  be  as  much  ashamed  to  have  no  public  library  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  before  the  law  required  it,  to  have  no  public  school. 

To  those  interested  in  starting  public  libraries,  copies  of  the  new  library 
laws  of  1892,  ch.  378  (§  35-51),  and  ch.  573,  with  £xplanations  how  to 
get  a share  of  the  ^25,000  will  be  sent  free.  As  applications  must  be  con- 
^sidered  in  order  of  receipt,  every  extension  center  should  at  the  earliest 
date  appoint  a committee  to  press  this  work  vigorously.  The  public 
libraries  department  in  the  state  library  will  furnish  lists  of  model 
libraries  of  100,  200,  500,  1000  and  5000  volumes  and  also  lists  of  thebest 
reference  books  for  a beginning,  and  will  beside  gladly  give  any  information 
or  advice  desired  regarding  public  libraries  in  New  York. 


University  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York 
University  Erctension.  Department 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Circular  15  April  1892 

SUMMARY  OF  PLAN  OF  WORK 

Unless  otherwise  specified  there  is  no  charge  for  services  and  facilities 
of  the  department;  but  no  part  of  this  money  is  spent  for  teachers’  fees 
or  other  local  expenses,  all  of  which  must  be  borne  by  the  localities 
benefited. 

1 Information  bureau.  This  answers,  either  personally  or  by  mail, 
questions  on  all  phases  of  extension  work,  including  all  reputable  home 
and  foreign  movements  for  providing  larger  facilities  for  higher  education 
outside  the  schools. 

2 Extension  library.  This  includes  extension  literature  of  all  kinds 
for  consultation  by  promoters  and  managers  of  the  movement. 

3 Publications.  Explanatory  and  descriptive  ciixulars  are  sent  free; 
more  costly  publications  are  lent  free  or  sold  at  wholesale  cost.  Borrowers 
not  known  as  responsible  for  books  taken  deposit  their  value,  which  is 
refunded  on  return. 

4 Organizing.  Expert  assistance  is  given  in  selecting  subjects,  teach- 
ers and  dates,  arranging  terms  and  perfecting  needed  organization.  When 
desired,  an  organizer  is  sent  without  charge  except  for  traveling  expenses. 

5 Supervising.  On  request  an  expert  is  sent  to  inspect  the  workings 
of  centers  and  give  any  needed  practical  suggestions  for  accomplishing 
better  work  with  available  time  and  money. 

6 Supplies.  Specially  ruled  and  printed  books  and  forms  for  needed 
records  are  furnished  free;  syllabuses  at  cost,  which  is  divided  among  the 
various  centers  using  them. 

7 Extension  teachers.  Lists  of  teachers  are  printed,  arranged  both 
by  subjects  and  alphabetically  and  giving  information  helpful  in  selecting. 

8 Examinations.  Those  who  have  done  the  required  work  are 
examined  on  the  ground  specified  in  the  syllabus,  and  suitable  credentials 
are  awarded  successful  candidates. 

9 Loans.  Books  or  illustrative  material  needed  for  the  best  educa- 
tional work,  but  beyond  a center’s  resources,  are  lent  for  use  during  a 
course.  Centers  pay  transportation  and  for  any  injury  beyond  reasonable 
wear. 

10  Traveling  libraries.  To  centers  distant  from  a public  library 
and  needing  such  assistance,  small  carefully  selected  libraries  are  sent 
under  proper  safeguards,  to  be  kept  long  enough  to  allow  satisfactory  use. 

11  Circuit  books  and  apparatus.  For  books  and  apparatus  likely 
to  be  required  by  at  least  five  centers,  a circuit  is  arranged  similar  to  that 
for  reducing  cost  of  lecturers.  Each  of  five  centers  requiring  the  material 
is  charged  one-fifth  its  wholesale  price  and  each  is  entitled  to  its  use  dur- 
ing one  full  course. 

12  Exchanges.  Books,  apparatus  or  other  material  which  any  center 
has  bought  for  one  course  and  no  longer  needs,  will,  if  practicable,  be  ex- 
changed with  some  other  center  for  an  equivalent  in  what  it  requires  for 
another  course.  Centers  pay  for  packing  and  transportation. 

13  Regents’  centers.  Examinations,  loans,  traveling  libraries,  facili- 
ties for  exchange  and  right  to  use  the  department  name  are  limited  to 
centers  maintaining  a 10  weeks’  course  under  an  accredited  teacher,  with 
satisfactory  class  and  paper  work. 

14  Registry.  Any  creditable  efforts  toward  wider  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  be  aided  and  registered,  and  the  printed  report 
will  include  a list  of  clubs,  societies,  lecture  courses,  summer  schools  and 
all  other  organized  movements,  for  extending  education  to  those  not  in 
regular  institutions.  Blanks  for  these  reports  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
secretary  or  officer  furnishing  his  address. 


